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THE EVE OF A GREAT WAR 


After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which 
art in Heaven.—Marr. vi. 9. 
THERE must belong to many who are within 
these storied walls to-day a well-proven experi- 
ence: experience of the indefinable power and 
sense of elevation which comes upon us when 
we are in the presence of something simply, 
overwhelmingly great. Sometimes it is a thing 
of peace and beauty: a valley in the higher 
Alps with snow-peaks near and far: the calm 
of a landless sea stretching all around to the 
horizon: a boundless expanse of undulating 
desert or veld at sunset. Or, in the Psalmist’s 
words, ‘When I consider thy Heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained.’ Or again, it may 
be a thing, a vision, of stupendous awe and 
even fearfulness, say, a really great thunderstorm 
on sea or mountain-side, or a vast conflagra- 
tion flaring to the sky. And it is almost exactly 
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so with great human happenings. When Queen 
Victoria died and the whole round world seemed 
to pause and think in quiet instinctive tribute, 
was there any one but felt that that great 
happening, in some indescribable, indefinable 
way—dquite apart from example or stimulus— 
did put him or her for the moment on a higher 
level than usual of thought and action and 
resolve ? It was—apart from all other influences, 
and those were many—the sobering, uplifting 
power of a great thing occurring in our own 
time in the world’s story, one of the great things 
which dwarfs into insignificance the usual 
interests and worries, and even hopes and 
sorrows, which looked so important a few days 
before, and makes us find ourselves to be an 
upstanding part, however small, of something 
larger than we knew. 


My friends, in a very different way the same 
thing holds true at an hour like this. What 
is happening is fearful beyond all words, both 
in actual fact and in the thought of what it 
may come to be. It is impossible surely for a 
sane and reverent man or woman, however 
thoughtless ordinarily, who looks out with 
reasonable intelligence upon the human incidents 
of the last three days in Europe, not to feel 
a sobering influence, and a force which, in very 
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protest against the horror of the sight, uplifts 
us independently of ourselves to a worthier 
human level, and makes us feel how greatly it 
matters of what sort we are. The occasion 
sets us puzzling and wondering in half a score 
of different ways. Sixty-three years ago, in 
1851, everybody was thinking, and talking, and 
hoping about that new departure in human 
history—the great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
the pioneer endeavour of its kind. The words 
which great men then spoke, the hopes they 
deliberately held and expressed read strangely 
now. Possibly some here at this moment can 
recall the brilliancy of that scene in their boy- 
hood, the happy auguries of a new and blissful 
era which had broken upon the world with the 
dawn of that May Day, the inauguration of an 
abiding Temple of Peace. The poet’s dream 
had been realised, the battle-flag was furled. 
War, men were told, had been rendered 
impossible. As Alfred Tennyson sang a little 
later :— 


And let the fair white-wing’d peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 


Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhocd, 
Breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers. 
Such were the hopes, such the expectations 
of not a_ few And what happened ? 
5 
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Englishmen must have thought over those hopes 
with a grim feeling in the icy trenches of Sebas- 
topol, or in the noonday glare upon the ridge 
at Delhi. And they formed a startling memory 
for many others besides Englishmen, for our 
gathering in 1851 was cosmopolitan, and some 
of the strongest speeches and the rosiest pro- 
phecies came from other nationalities than our 
own. What did those prophets think, a little 
later, about Magenta and Solferino? How 
were their hopes illustrated, later still, on the 
hill-side at Gravelotte or in the cornfields of 
Sedan? What are we to say of Plevna, of Port 
Arthur ? The strifes were hotter, some of the 
fields were bloodier than any that our grand- © 
sires had known. 


Now, what does all that mean? Is it that 
the hopes of 1851 were a crazy delusion, and 
that war is so inveterate and essential a habit 
of the peoples of the earth that to look for 
peace is a fanatical and baseless dream? Are 
the European telegrams of the last few days 
the final answer to a childish fantasy ?] My 
friends, I do not believe it for a moment. To 
think so would, as it seems to me, be to belie 
Christian faith, Christian promises, Christian 
hope. This thing which is now astir in Europe 
is not the work of God, but of the devil. It 
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is not the development of God’s purposes; it | 
is the marring of them by the self-will, the — 
sheer wrongness of man. What is happening 
must be due somewhere, somehow (I am not 
now attempting to judge where or how), to 
the pride, the high-handedness, the stubborn- 
ness of men’s temper undoing and thwarting 
the handiwork and Will of God. We have got 
to set ourselves, slowly it may be, but deter- 
minedly as the generations pass, to eradicate 
and make unendurable among men the temper 
from which such things spring, to ‘ shrivel the 
_falsehood from the souls of men’ in the name 
of the Prince of Peace who still goes forth 
conquering and to conquer. And, never let us 
forget it, we have in these latter years done _ 
something substantial on that pathway. A ; 
hundred years ago, no more than the barest ; 
handful of people could have been found in 
England, or Germany, or France who believed 
in any arbitrament except war. And now? 
Why, notwithstanding all our shattered hopes 
and, as we are tempted to murmur, our 
unanswered prayers, there are, beyond all 
_ question, tens of thousands of thoughtful people 
in Europe and America, as well as in England, 
who are throwing themselves with an eagerness 
which they rightly believe to come from God 
into the furtherance of the ‘ more excellent way.’ 
ti 
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It may seem to be a shallow paradox to state 
such a fact at the moment when literally many 
millions of men are under arms in Europe, and 
actual warfare is in one region at least going on. 
None the less the fact is indisputably true, the 
fact—I repeat it—that the number of intelligent 
and thoughtful people who have a resolute and 
unshakable disbelief in the necessity of resorting 
to the arbitrament of the sword for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, is far greater 
than it has ever been before, and that it is 
steadily increasing every year. That its voice 
is still overborne by what we must call ‘ the 
other side ’ is only too apparent :— 


Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong. 


An opinion which can claim 8000—aye, or 
perhaps 5000—years of usage is not speedily 
uprooted. But uprooted it must—yes, please 
God, it shall be. The melancholy fact, the 
bewildering fact—the disastrous ‘ pity of it’ 
—is that the Government of no one nation, 
acting as trustee for its people’s safety and 
happiness can disregard, as things now stand, 
what is said and planned and done elsewhere. 
I am treading, however, on the borderland of 
matters, technical or even political, which lie 
beyond my competence or range, and which I 
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desire absolutely to avoid here and now, and I 
prefer to turn for a few moments to what is 
perhaps a more useful thought for us who 
meet in the old Abbey to-day—the thought of 
what we, ordinary non-military men and women, 
ought ourselves to be doing and thinking at 
such an hour. ; 


I have spoken—but there was no need to 
speak—of its deep solemnity. A man who is 
capable of using rightly his powers of outlook 
on contemporary facts finds it difficult in a 
week like that through which we are passing 
to believe that things in general can ever again 
look just the same as before; so incalculably 
momentous, so fraught with seeds of untold evils 
are the issues, the possible effects of these hours 
upon the history of Christendom and of the 
world. But if we cannot overrate their gravity, 
their ungodliness, their horribleness, we can, 
at all events—I am speaking of those upon 
whom no special or outstanding responsibility 
rests—we can first in quiet simplicity and 
trustfulness say our prayers, and say them 
with every ounce of earnestness that we 
possess. 

‘The Lord is King.’ Assert and reassert 
to ourselves and others that solid truth. ‘The 
Lord is King, be the people never so impatient : 
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be the earth never so unquiet.? We want to 
speak straight to Him each one of us from our 
very heart; to recognise His Kingship and the 
disloyalty to Him and to His Will which those 
stubborn tempers, those swelling prides, those 
far-flung wrongdoings betoken and are. Do it 
together; do it apart. He hears. Do we ask 
what our prayers should be ? The answer is in 
the words I chose as a text. ‘ After this manner 
therefore pray ye: Our Father which art in 
Heaven.’ The words have already passed our 
lips once, or more than once, to-day. Do we 
grasp all that they mean? This is the sort of 
hour which makes them glow. We are speaking 
to Him in Whose hands all the issues lie; to 
Him Who ‘sitteth above the water-floods and 
remaineth a King for ever.’ And then—and 
therefore—we can and will, in quietness and 
confidence, go straight forward, undismayed 
and expectant; head erect; heart and ears 
open to His Voice ; forward to do in home and 
workfield what simple duty each day brings. 
For, remember it, He to Whom we speak is 
not our King only, but our Father. ‘ After 
this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father 
which art in Heaven.’ He knows and cares and 
guides, and if we be but loyal—unflinchingly 
loyal—we are His, whether under the fierce 
storm-cloud or in the quiet, uneventful, sunlit 
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cays which all of a sudden seem to be so far off. 
He is ‘ Our Father ’ and we are brethren. 

For ourselves, He has given us in our land 
an incomparable heritage. It is ours at all 
times, and especially at such a time as this, 
to make and keep our home-life worthy of such 
a trust. Therein surely lies something which 
concerns us all. 

Father of Heaven Who lovest all 
O help Thy children when they call ; 


That they may build, from age to age, 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day, 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 

But there are other deliberate efforts that 
we must with our whole strength evoke and 
multiply at an hour of tension such as this. 
Steadiness and self-control are, at such an hour, 
not desirable only but sacredly imperative ; the 
sternest individual self-discipline and _ self- 
surrender; that is what we can each contribute 
to the common good. Emotions, however 
natural in ordinary days, held in check now with 
a stern grip as we brace ourselves to the exercise 
of a quiet, straightforward, purposeful Christian 
manhood and womanhood, the manhood and 
womanhood, that is, of those who are making 
their own the steadying sense of the Fatherhood 
11 
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of God revealed to us in the life and death and 
abiding presence of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. There must—there absolutely must— 
be no selfish rivalries in great or little things, 
no taking advantage of one another in the affairs 
of common life at a time when ordinary rules 
are out of gear. Bear ye one another’s burdens 
—it applies very palpably, does it not? to our 
business and financial matters—bear ye one 
another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
The law of Christ. It is in that law, in that 
sublime example, thought out and applied to our 
present-day intercourse that we are at such 
times upheld and guided and made strong under 
the good hand of our Father which is in Heaven. 
It has been well put—rather unexpectedly, 
perhaps—by Professor Huxley thus: ‘ Whoso 
calls to mind what I may venture to term the 
bright side of Christianity—that ideal of man- 
hood, with its strength and its patience, its 
justice and its pity, its helpfulness to the 
extremity of self-sacrifice, its ethical purity and 
nobility—is not likely to underrate the import- 
ance of the Christian Faith as a factor in human 
history.’ 

And one more suggestion. Whatever we 
may be called upon to do or bear—whatever 
the strain upon courage, or, what is sometimes 
harder, upon patience—do let the sobering, 
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steadying influence of times like this bear fruit 
all our life through. That can well come true. 
Some of us will remember the poet’s picture 
drawn a few years ago in the days of the South 
African War of the careless, self-indulgent, easy- 
going lad— 

Whose gods were luxury and chance 


gaining permanent strength from the enforced 
self-discipline of strenuous days. They bring 
to us all a genuine opportunity. Use it :— 


The yoke he bore shall press him still, 

And long engrainéd effort goad 

To find, to fashion, and fulfil 

The cleaner life, the sterner code. 
It is, I suppose, just conceivable still that for 
us in England the storm-cloud will roll by 
unbroken. God grant it. We cannot tell. I 
at least cannot. But the searching discipline 
has in any case come to us for our abiding good. 
We have all to take heed that it be not wasted, 
or distorted from its Divine purpose. So far 
as the nation in its corporate life is concerned, 
responsibility must rest with those to whom 
in the Providence of God it has fallen to hold 
at a great and sudden juncture;the trust for 
Britain’s wellbeing and for Britain’s honour. 
With our whole heart we pray God—in the words 
of a leader whom we loved—that He will * guide 
with His pure and peaceable wisdom those on 
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whom it falls to take counsel for the nations of 
the earth.’ But we pray, too, for our whole 
community in its homes, its workshops, its 
schools, its resting-places, that, sanctified for 
His Service by His indwelling Spirit, purified 
as at this time by His discipline, and sobered 
by the call for thought upon great matters, we 
may each of us in his vocation and calling 
realise his place in the carrying of the high trust 
that is common to us all. We look outward 
among wars and rumours of wars, uncertain in 
the most literal sense what an hour may bring 
forth. And therefore: ‘After this manner 
therefore pray ye: Our Father which art in 
Heaven.’ Did it ever strike you to notice how 
many of our noblest and best-loved Collects 
had their birth under conditions corresponding 
not remotely to ours to-day? They were 
fashioned, the earlier Collects at least, or rather 
they were struck forth from the souls of earnest 
men as fire from flint, in days of wide disorder 
and of constant war. ‘Grant, O Lord, we 
beseech Thee, that the course of this world may 
be so peaceably ordered by Thy governance that 
Thy Church may joyfully serve Thee in all godly 
quietness.’ It was when the Goths and the 
Huns were invading Italy that those words took 
shape. And so with many more. Let the 
thought—and it is of real and living interest to 
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follow it up—give zest and force and point both 
to the prayers we use and to the duties towards 
God and our fellow men whereto these prayers 
apply. 

For the whole thought which I want to 
leave with you to-day is that which our text— 
nay, rather, which our Lord Himself—has 
given us: ‘After this manner therefore pray 
ye: Our Father which art in Heaven.’ Let 
the thought, the calming, steadying thought 
of that be with you as day follows day. In 
our churches and our chapels the land through, 
in our households and at our work, in the quiet 
of our own room, let the thoughts, the anxieties, 
the demands, it may be, for the highest sacrifice, 
shape themselves into that form, and then— 
why then with robust and unhurried thought 
and confidence we shall. look outward and 
onward, gaining fresh strength and soberness 
from the recollection of the days of old when 
out of the very difficulty and storm and stress 
came the nobler vision and the surer tread, 
and both outwardly and inwardly God gave to 
His people the blessing of peace. 
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THE CALL OF THE WAR 


When these things begin to come to pass, look up, and lift 

up your heads; because your redemption draweth nigh.— 
LUKE xxi. 28. 
Ir has been my annual privilege, for a good 
many years past, to say something in this place 
when one year is closing and another is opening 
to view. And sometimes, in looking out at 
such times upon what is happening in the 
world, it is not altogether easy to judge aright 
as to what are the great and what the small 
things in contemporary national life: which 
of the ‘happenings’ are really making history 
that will always matter, and which are not. 
To-night allis simple. There can be no thought 
dominant except one ; as, according to our use, 
we solemnly remember before God the ‘ circum- 
stances,’ the things, that is, which for the 
moment are round about us, and wherewith we 
have to do. No building in the land reminds 
us more forcefully than this of the continuous- 
ness, the coherence, the sacredness, and, in a 
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very true sense, the glory of English history ; 
and in the midst of all these memories of a 
thousand years, it is honestly hard for any of 
us to take in that the things which are new, 
in these strenuous weeks, happening within 
sight and sound and touch of us, are larger in 
their meaning, their range, and their result, 
than any human events—I am not speaking of 
the Gospel story—that the eyes of men have 
ever seen on earth, or wherein the nations have 
borne their part. To see the facts in their true 
magnitude is, as yet, beyond the power perhaps 
of any of us. But something of its uniqueness, 
so bewilderingly great, we can all, even the 
dullest of us, feel. We are now in Christmas 
week—a Christmas utterly different from any 
that we or our fathers have known. And in 
the closing days of the year we are perhaps 
arranging as usual some of the letters and 
accounts and papers which belong to it. And, 
as we sort or turn them over, we find it hard to 
realise how the things which only at midsummer, 
six short months ago or less, were occupying 
our thoughts, our talk, our home-life, can really 
have mattered to us so much as apparently 
they did. How petty they look now! Or, 
again, which of us but feels that, so to speak, 
nothing else among common things would 
really trouble or worry us now if only the War 
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were brought to a close—to a righteous and 
durable close—and if the dull weight of strain, 
and the poignant throbs of fresh anxieties and 
added sorrows were stopped. Of course, things 
would not really be so entirely new. If, in the 
providence of God, the War were over, and 
righteously over, we should soon have springing 
up afresh the daily interests and distractions, 
and the wholesome rivalries, and the sunny 
gatherings, and the politics and the business 
and the games, which have gone to the making 
of our life in every former year. We should 
have all these, by God’s mercy. But, by God’s 
mercy, too, we should have something else: 
we should have memories sacredi beyond words 
—memories of fault and effort and prayer, and 
of the answer to prayer, in face of numbing 
sorrow and anxiety; we should have undying 
recollection of splendid examples of courage 
and self-denial and simple trust on the part of 
friends in whom we had never expected it. 
We should have heard with our ears or seen 
with our own eyes instances of what we call 
quite ordinary men ennobled with a buoyant 
and even dauntless courage in the field, or 
with a quiet persevering cheerfulness in dis- 
comforts and difficulties undreamed of before. 
We should have’ gained, in short—nay! rather, 
brothers, we have gained—a quite new revelation 
21 
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of what God can be and do for His children, and 
through His children, ‘in the cloudy and dark 
day’; glimpses of a light indescribable, illumi- 
nating with a glow which is veritably divine 
the pathways and the people whom we had 
been apt to regard as the prosaic and the drab. 
Thus: thus through the murkiness and the 
stress there comes—comes already—a light, 
stretching right along the lowering sky—the 
light of a dawn which is itself the forecast and 
forerunner of a fuller day: when all this great 
time shall have led us, as a people, as a Church, 
as individuals, into new fields of opportunity 
and service for helping in our measure to bring 
about the answer to our prayer, ‘ Thy kingdom 
come.’ 

I took as a text our Lord’s own words. 
‘When these things begin to come to pass, 
look up, and lift up your heads; because your 
redemption draweth nigh.’ They come from 
what is, I honestly think, one of the most 
difficult chapters in the New Testament. 

Our blessed Lord, towards the close of His 
Ministry among men, tells His friends and 
disciples quite plainly about dark and terrible 
days that are to come. I will not try now 
to disentangle—if indeed He meant us to try 
to disentangle—His words about the fall of 
Jerusalem from His words and thoughts about 
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the Second Coming of the Son of Man. It is 
a subject of great interest, but of deepest 
mystery and difficulty. All that is needed for 
my purpose to-night is quite plain. He is 
speaking of a time of extremest peril and 
suffering and strife: ‘ Nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom: .. . 
Jerusalem shall be compassed with armies, .. . 
and there shall be great distress upon the land, 
and wrath unto this people. . . . And upon the 
earth distress of nations, in perplexity... . 
But when these things begin to come to pass, 
look up, and lift up your heads; because your 
redemption draweth nigh.’ This much is quite 
evident. The Lord Christ says that out of, 
and even through, those days and doings of 
suffering and strifes, a ‘redemption ’ (literally 
an ‘ unloosing,’ a releasing from bonds or harm) 
ean come about. There is in His words no 
concealing or condoning of the horrors and 
wrongs and dreadfulness of the strifes them- 
selves. But He looks through them and beyond 
them into the larger, freer, nobler life which 
can emerge. It can emerge with something 
of a triumphant power. Look up, lift up your 
heads. Your redemption draweth nigh.’ 

It is impossible to regard these words in 
this their elementary meaning and connexion, 
as inappropriate to the thoughts and prayers 
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which belong to our own present-day experience, 
if only we will look largely at the whole scene 
around us—largely, not as an isolated incident 
of gigantic horror, but as a part of the working- 
out, the unrolling, under the hand of God, of 
the world’s life, every part related to every 
other part; one coherent story. If any single 
thing is clear in the Bible, it is that that is how 
God meant us to use His message. Not only 
is the Old Testament full of it, but the New. 

You have often noticed, I am sure, how every 
Apostolic teacher or preacher, at the Church’s 
start, began almost always by reminding his 
hearers of the long history of God’s dealings 
with the nations of the earth and of their using 
or neglecting his guidance. St. Peter, St. 
Stephen, St. Paul, so different in other things, 
are all alike in this. See, they say, how it is 
through the things which have happened in the 
world that God has taught his people and led 
them on from strength to strength—twilight 
dawn, sunrise, and the ampler day. 

There are some people who find it strangely 
difficult—nay ! there are probably some who 
think it actually profane—to look upon the 
facts of modern history, however vast and 
solemn in their character and effect, as having 
the sacredness which belonged to things which 
occurred in what we call ‘ Bible Times,’ and 
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it is, of course, true that there are great events 
in the world’s life recorded in Holy Scripture— 
including the one greatest event of all—which 
do stand by themselves, apart from the usual 
stream of human history. 

But by what right do we lower the sacred- 
ness, the solemnity, perhaps the grandeur, of 
what happens in the Modern World by setting 
it thus upon a lower level than the incidents of 
war or peace which, on a far smaller scale than 
that of to-day, happened, say, in the days of 
Moses or David or Isaiah? The Lord Who 
knows and cares, and Who guides the issues of 
the world’s life is with us twentieth-century 
people here and now. The difference lies in 
this: that the inspired chronicler of ancient 
days saw, where we fail to see it, the hand of 
God, even in the midst of human sin and failure 
and wrong; and that he drew, where we often 
fail to draw, the true lessons God would teach us. 

God is not dumb that He should speak no more: 

Tf thou hast wanderings in the wilderness, 

And find’st not Sinai; ’tis thy soul is poor. 

There towers the Mountain of the Voice no less, 

"8 Which whoso seeks shall find; but he who bends 


’ Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 
Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 


Now, looking at it thus, we feel at once that 
it would be in a high degree presumptuous on 
our part to profess to see all that God Himself 
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sees, or that an inspired prophet might have 
seen, in the mighty and terrific things which are 
happening around us in Europe at this time, 
and wherein so great a number of us who are 
here to-night may be privileged, at home or 
abroad, to bear an active part. But this, at 
least, we are justified in doing, and to do it is 
helpful and right: we can try to picture in 
broadest outline or tiniest sketch the story of 
1914 as it will or may look to the eyes of a 
thoughtful historian, say, fifty or a hundred 
years from now. What will he tell about these 
last six months of English history in their 
relation to what went before or in preparation 
for what—as he will then know, and as we do 
not know—came about afterwards ? And what 
will he have to say about Britain’s response to 
the most imperative call which has ever, ever, 
rung out to her sons? What will it come to ? 
He must tell of great armaments prepared by 
the nations, some more some less adequately, 
and of a mutual watchfulness and in some 
quarters a wide mistrust, consorting ill with the 
honest protestations of multitudes of the best 
of the people in these lands, who reiterated their 
assurances that peace could and would be main- 
tained between nations akin in race and 
sympathy and in love of the home-land. And 
then the historian must go on to thread his 
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way through conflicting records of diplomatic in- 
terchange and purpose, until of a sudden 
(admittedly with a deliberate suddenness, because 
days and even hours mattered), the storm-cloud 
burst, and England with an amazement, which 
itself gives cogent evidence of her good faith, 
found herself plunged at an hour’s notice, into 
a whirlpool of war, for which she was palpably 
unready. Then the stress and the rush and 
the excitement and the unstinted outlay, and 
the enrolment of her sons by tens of thousands, 
and the hush of political controversy; and then 
the rallying of the Empire, and the enthusiasm 
of its circles to the utmost rim, on behalf of 
what its sons and daughters believed and felt, 
or rather knew, to be the cause of simple faith- 
fulness to spoken word, and of loyalty, before 
God and man, to the elementary principles of 
justice and of mutual confidence among the 
nations of the world. There were not wanting, 
he will tell, there were not wanting those who 
said—some in sad reproach, some in bitterness 
or in scornful taunt against our Faith—that to 
bear part in such a war was to deny the Gospel 
of the Prince of Peace, and to revert to the 
savage standards and usages of the days of Thor 
and Odin—the crude weapons of battle-axe and 
hate. The historian will have to recount those 
things, and to say how, almost with one voice, 
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the sons, and not one whit less earnestly the 
daughters, of the Empire made reply by word 
and act, that there are causes dearer than 
even peace itself. ie 


There are things more to be abhorred 
Than warfare and the clash of arms, 
The bloody and disastrous sword 
Only the mortal body harms, 
A broken pledge, a friend betrayed 
Are wrongs that make our souls afraid. 


We should have made Thor’s reign increase 
Had we loved Honour less than Peace. 

And then came, as our historian will tell, the 
weeks and months of wearying fight—fight on a 
scale far vaster than any that the world’s wars 
have known—against foemen of incomparable 
training and discipline, men of persevering 
courage led by strategists of tireless resource 
and skill and armament, and week after week 
saw the magnificent but ghastly self-sacrifice, 
on either side, of brave, strong lives ungrudgingly 
sent forth from their homes, and, when need and 
honour called for it, dauntlessly laid down. 

And the historian, who is telling our grand- 
children about all that: What will he have to 
say about the home-life of England in those 
eventful weeks of 1914? He will tell, in the 
main, surely, about high spirit and clear resolve’; 
about the great camps scattered, for the first 
time in our history, among English villages and 
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along green hill-tops; and about the indomitable 
cheeriness, and the brave facing of discomfort 
under wet and wintry skies; and about the 
unlooked-for quickness of the response to 
discipline and training, and, for the most part, 
the high standard of conduct up and down the 
land, bringing into the whole manhood of the 
English people a new sense of ordered corporate 
responsibility, with a firm and loyal outlook 
upon what patriotism can practically mean in 
every class of our citizens—every class without 
exception. 

These are bare facts which, with whatever 
comments or deductions or criticisms (and of 
these there must be plenty), will have hereafter 
to be told. 

Whereunto all will iead, what will be the out- 
come, what the lessons ultimately learned, people 
will know then (fifty or a hundred years hence) ; 
we cannot know for certain now. But I think 
we can already see what the outcome will de- 
pend upon, and it is that which gives a practical 
purpose to what I am trying to say to-night. 

On Sunday next, the first Sunday of a new 
year, and then on some of the week-days which 
follow it, we are going to give ourselves, as is 
clearly right, to special prayer about the great 
events in which we are involved, and about our 
responsible part in them. King and people, 
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soldier and sailor and civilian, old and young, 
will fall to prayer—a national recognition of the 
presence of God and of the place which His hand 
holds at this tremendous juncture of human 
history. In every cathedral, in every church 
and chapel in the Empire; and on the fair 
fields of France, and, where possible, in the 
stricken towns of Belgium, and far away in 
America, men and women and children will be 
with us on their knees before Him, our living 
Lord, Who heareth prayer, and unto Whom in 
times of grave expectancy all flesh should come. 
If those prayers are to be fit prayers at such 
an hour: if the power or pathos of them is to 
cut deep into our lives, and there is to be a 
genuine offering of ourselves, our souls and bodies, 
we must—we absolutely must—in the thoughts 
of our hearts be preparing for it beforehand. 
We shall be bidden next Sunday to pray for 
deliverance from whatsoever spirit in us may 
have been amiss—from pride, boasting, and 
self-sufficiency; from careless indifference in 
our daily life, and thoughtlessness about the 
needs of others; from self-indulgence in any 
of its forms; from trusting, as a nation or as 
separate men and women, in ourselves, and 
forgetting God. O Lord, arise, help us, and 
deliver us, for Thy Name’s sake. 
We shall be bidden, and surely not in vain, 
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to pray for pardon and for spiritual renewal, 
that the Lamb of God, Who taketh away the 
Sins of the World, may, among all the turmoil 
and after it, grant us His peace. We shall be 
bidden, with quiet collectedness of mind, to 
pray for our King and our Country; for our Navy 
and Army and those of our Allies; that God will 
grant triumph to the cause of right wherein, as 
we believe with our whole heart, we are enlisted ; 
for the righteous Lord loveth righteousness, and 
His countenance will behold the thing that is 
just. With all our hearts, too, we shall pray for 
all sufferers through the War: for the mourners, 
the desolate, and the distressed ; remembering 
before Him those who are bereaved or torn 
with anxiety for loved ones, on whichever side 
they are enrolled. We shall thank Him, too, for 
mercies already received: for the loyal and 
loving response of our fellow subjects beyond 
the seas, and, perhaps above all, for the devotion 
of those who have laid down their lives for their 
country, and for the revelation in danger, in 
suffering, and in death, of the power of the 
Cross of Jesus Christ. 

My friends, if all that, and more, is to be 
done aright, we must not leave the thought of it 
until the days of special corporate united prayer 
are actually come. There are preparation 
days which must be used with quiet resolve. 
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I tell you, in God’s name, and as His message 
to you, that it will not be in vain. 

I should like to end upon the note with 
which I began. There is not one of us but has 
many times in life seen friends and comrades 
whom we commonly regard as quite common- 
place people, rise in some hour of sorrow, or of 
danger, or of high decision, to a level in word and 
action which would have seemed to be, for them, 
quite unattainable. 

Transfer that experience from the field of 
social friendship, in joy and sorrow, to the field 
of an Empire’s life, at an hour critical, beyond all 
words, in the unrolling of the story of the world. 

Brothers and sisters, to you and me God has 
given the trust of being the people to bear the 
priceless heritage of English citizenship at a 
moment—nay ! at THE moment—in all our long 
history when it matters most. Think what it 
would mean were we to sully or debase that 
trust! Shall we fail at this hour to rise to the 
level of quiet, brave, self-control, of thoughtful- 
ness for others, of simple steadfastness of word 
and behaviour which is commensurate with an 
occasion the like of which has never been, and 
may never be again. It concerns us all. Iam 
not thinking specially now of the sailors and 
soldiers on the rolling seas or in the sodden trench, 
to whose marvellous endurance and high spirit 
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such universal, such almost startling, testimony 
has been borne; or even chiefly of you, my 
brothers here to-night, who from English or 
from Canadian homes are steadily, eagerly, 
preparing for a like time of strenuous, self- 
forgetful patriotic service. I am thinking even 
more, for the moment, of the home-life of us 
all in these historic weeks—our every-day social 
intercourse and friendship, or our common 
worship of God in the cities and villages of 
England here and now. What do our Com- 
munions mean to us, do for us, in these im- 
measurably solemn days—days which have 
brought to some here a veritable Gethsemane 
in life 2? And on what level is our home-life being 
maintained ? Do you remember Nelson going 
into his cabin, in the half-hour before issue was 
joined at Trafalgar, and writing down his prayer ? 
What about household, family prayer? Have 
what we may almost call Lord Roberts’ farewell 
words given us thoughts to grip and to use ? 
These are inquiries—self-inquiries—which belong 
of right to these closing days of a year which 
must for ever stand among the foremost in 
importance in the history of the world. Its 
issue and outcome depend in part on you. 
They matter for the whole round world. They 
matter most of all, I think, for the land we love, 
ennobled by its storied past, ennobled afresh 
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now by what this very year has seen—contem- 
porary memories now being created—of the 
firm consistent valour of its sons—memories 
which are not going to pass away. 
Ah! when the fight is done, 
Dear land whom triflers now make bold to scorn, 
How nobler shall thy sun 

Flame in the sky! how braver breathe thy air! 

That thou bred’st children who for thee could dare 

And die as thine have done. 

Therein lies the great seed-plot of hope and 
confidence for long years to come. Let the 
hope and the glad resolve oust, in the name of 
Christ, the Conqueror of ill, all fainthearted 
doubts and qualms. 

Yes! as you kneel at those altar-rails or in 
your parish church, on New Year’s morning 
or on Sunday next—our Intercession Day— 
and recall with bowed head these thoughts of 
the greatness of our privilege, and the solemnity 
of our trust—you will feel the new courage and 
the springing hope for that bettering and up- 
raising of our common life which must and 
shall, please God, be the outcome of these weeks 
of heart-rending trial and test. They are birth- 
throes, after all. It shall come—come even 
to us and to our children. Look up and lift 
up your heads, for your redemption draweth 
nigh. 
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The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.—PHu. iv. 7. 
A STRANGE text, some one may say, to choose 
at such a moment. We meet in the largest 
church of the British Empire, at the central 
pivot of its throbbing life, on the first Sunday 
of what must be a memorable year—a day 
which we have specially set apart for thoughts 
and prayers about what is happening in Europe. 
What is it that is happening? A war greater 
in area and scale, and more fearful in carnage, 
than any that has ever been seen since life 
on the round world began. Five months—no 
more—have passed since the first gun was 
fired, and already the list of men who were 
strong, healthy, capable, keen, five short months 
ago, and who are now stark in death, outnumbers 
anything of its kind in human history. And 
to reckon up the load of sheer blank sorrow 
in innumerable homes, and the actual but 
incidental war sufferings, short of death, or 
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possibly worse than death, would baffle the 
power of any man. Put thus bluntly, it is all 
horrible beyond words. And to ignore or 
belittle its horribleness—its blackness—is to 
falsify plain facts. And yet, facing it all, I 
take deliberately my text, ‘The peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds, through Christ Jesus’ ; 
and I maintain that if we note how these words 
find their place in St. Paul’s letter, we shall see 
their absolute fitness to our thoughts to-day. 
They are the words, remember, of a manacled 
prisoner, broken in body, and lying in peril 
of death. What he says is, ‘ Rejoice in the 
Lord alway, and again I say rejoice. The Lord 
is at hand. In nothing be anxious, but in 
everything "—here comes our Intercession Day 
—‘in everything, by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God.’ And then, because of that, 
and through that, ‘the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep ’ (literally, 
shall ‘ guard’ or ‘ garrison’) ‘ your hearts and 
minds, through Christ Jesus.’ 

If our Intercession Day is used aright, this— 
in the very midst of all the fearful and gruesome 
warring and death—must be the outcome: 
‘The peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing.’ It does * pass understanding.’ You 
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cannot express it easily in terms of common 
talk. But, understood or not, it is there, or 
it can be there, and it will keep—will ‘ guard ’ 
and ‘ garrison ’—your heart and mind against 
the evils, the horrors, which such a time might 
readily, perhaps naturally, bring. That surely 
is exactly our purpose and our hope in these 
prayers to-day. Consider with me for a few 
- minutes what are the things from which heart 
and mind will thus be guarded by what that 
chained prisoner calls ‘the peace of God.’ 

First of all there is simple fright or panic. 
The people who, in hours of inevitable stress 
and danger are, as experience shows, least apt 
to give way to sheer helpless fright are those 
whose courage rests upon some definite faith, 
not on mere buoyancy or high spirit. They 
are the people whose trust in the care and. 
guidance of our Father, however simple and 
even childlike it be, is also thoughtful and 
deliberate. About that fact there is not, I 
think, any doubt. It would be easy to give 
examples. It so happens that in modern 
English history at home we have little or no 
experience of anything which would give 
occasion to widespread fear among us civil 
folk in our own country. But records of Indian’ 
Mutiny days, or of some vast accident or 
catastrophe by sea or land, have proved 
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abundantly who are those who can best at such 
an hour be trusted. I do not underrate the 
nerve and coolness of hundreds of men and 
women who would claim no religious basis for 
their courage, but the power which belongs to 
or emerges from a thoughtful, definite, religious 
trustfulness has been proved a thousand times, 
from the days of the bloodstained Colosseum 
to these days of the shrapnelled trenches of 
the Aisne or the trampled banks of the Vistula. 
A few weeks ago a powerful writer drew for 

us a picture of what he called ‘ the two kinds 
of courage.’ There is one kind which, what- 
ever its vigour, is in no wise thoughtful. It 
may be the animal courage of the savage, or 
it may be a blind obedience to inexorable 
discipline. Quite other is the courage of will 
and conscience, the courage of those who fight 
or endure because of what their own souls 
definitely value, something which they are 
resolved shall be maintained among men. 
‘Faith and courage,’ he says, ‘go together ; 
and the higher the faith the higher the courage.’ 
Now, that is the sort of courage which comes 
from what St. Paul calls ‘the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding.’ It has a 
basis or background of assured trust, and it 
looks outward and onward to the fulfilment of 
a high and sacred purpose. That ‘peace of 
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God’ is akin to love; it ‘casteth out fear, 
because fear hath torment.’ And that sort 
of courage is not for the trenches or the sea- 
swept decks alone or even chiefly. We have 
seen, we are daily seeing, it at its noblest in the 
firm, bright face of mother, or elder sister, or 
young wife, self-controlled and keen with the 
background of anxious stress or poignant sorrow 
behind the smile, but with the ‘ peace, which 
passeth understanding,’ irradiating the patient 
home-life or the multiplied activities outside. 
Yes, there is in that peace an illimitable power 
to keep, to ‘ guard,’ the soul from cowardice, 
to comfort and help the weak-hearted, and to 
make the timid or the stricken brave. In a 
few minutes we shall ask our living Lord— 


That it may please Thee to give faith and courage to those 
who are in anxiety and suspense; To comfort and help the 
mourners, and all who are desolate and distressed. 

Himself took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses. 

Mine angel is with you, and I Myself caring for your souls. 


And if the ‘peace of God’ can and does 
guard us from unworthy fear, so too it guards 
us from that vaguer, less definable depression 
which can easily—to use a common phrase— 
take the heart out of people at such a time. 
But—let us put it quite plainly—that simply 
must not happen. Such an attitude is not 
only mischievous; it is flatly disloyal to 
conscience and to God. If it be true—and true 
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it indisputably is—that it was against the clear 
wish, against the firm and persevering effort, 
of England that this dread thing, this unutter- 
ably wrong thing in the world’s life, came about, 
then it is with clear conscience and with head 
erect that we go forth and forward, and it is 
ours to let the ‘peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding,’ shield us absolutely from 
lugubriousness and gloom. We are face to 
face with definite dangers for those whom we 
love, and quite possibly for ourselves. They 
are real and urgent. They mark the gravity 
of these great days. But to be therefore 
plunged into gloom is to miss the meaning and 
character of our Christian calling—which was 
to fit and arm us for such days as these, not 
less than for times of quiet. There may well 
lie heavy on our conscience recollections of 
wasted opportunities and frequent feebleness 
of grip, and a greed of mere money-getting, 
and a low standard of manliness and womanli- 
ness, in days gone by, which have helped, 
perhaps, to make the girding of the loins for 
strenuous times like this a harder task. Lord, 
we confess to Thee now the prayerless laxity 
of our days of ease, the selfish complacency 
of unfruitful lives, the lack of vigour and of 
sternness in our handling of things impure and 
cowardly and mean. Our sins have left their 
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mark upon those buried years now gone beyond 
recall. But we have other thoughts to-day, 
and in the matter of this stern strife we have 
entered upon it clean-handed and _ with 
conscience void of offence :— 


Enough, if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 


Soldiers have said sometimes that the vast 
horribleness of war presses more heavily upon 
the heart of those at home than of those who, 
in the hurly-burly of march and fighting-line, 
have little leisure for more than the duty of 
the hour. There is another side to that, but 
it may sometimes be so. Anyhow, every day’s 
evidence shows that, if the temptation comes 
at all, it is we at home, and not our gallant, 
our indomitable soldiers and sailors in the 
battle-line, who are liable to fits of depression 
and gloom. The England of to-day is, I think, 
proving herself on the whole to be worthy of 
her traditions and true to her faith. But 
gradually, as the tale of death and suffering 
and bereavement grows and grows in a widening 
circle, there must inevitably be temptation 
here and there, not, indeed, to doubt the ultimate 
issue, but to bend under the burden of the 
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daily sorrow. Not many of us, perhaps, had 
realised the appalling cost in human—yes, and 
animal—suffering at which alone the cause 
which we deem righteous can be won. We see 
it, or some measure of it, now, and it does in 
good truth need that ‘ the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding,’ must enter in if 
we are to be guarded and garrisoned against 
the gloominess which may, as the months roll 
on, creep over a good many of us. But the 
peace is there. Enter in and garrison us it can. 
Let me name one more peril against which 
our hearts and minds are, after to-day’s prayers, 
to be garrisoned afresh. It is the peril of 
letting anger—even if it be righteous anger— 
be fanned and cherished into something like 
an un-Christian hate. We believe without 
doubt or wavering that a great wrong has 
been planned and done, and that in the doing 
of it barbarous acts have found a place, and 
we feel, perhaps, that we do well to be angry. 
It may be so, but at least that attitude of heart 
and mind is full of danger. The despite done 
to international honour and good faith must, 
so far as they are remediable, be set right; but 
we have to be sternly on our guard lest, in 
setting right one great wrong, we drift into 
another, and lest, in our restless and even fretful 
anxiety to be doing or saying something that 
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will count, we allow anger to degenerate into — 
a baser spirit. ‘Soldiers in the field,’ it Be 
been said, ‘ are too busy to hate, as sick nurses 
are too busy to be anxious. It is the civilian 
waiting and fretting at home who thinks of his 
wrongs, and mistakes his anger for patriotism.’ 
Against that ‘the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding,’ can and will garrison the 
soul of him, or her, who will let it enter and 
prevail. To say that and to fashion it into a 
humble prayer is not to diminish one jot of 
our resolve to wage unflinchingly the War that 
has been thrust upon us and to persevere in it 
until the cause is won. For us who are at 
home it will mean :— 

To steel our souls against the lust of ease; 

To find our welfare in the general good; 


To hold together, merging all degrees 
In one wide brotherhood. 


This be our part, for so we serve you best, 
So best confirm their prowess and their pride, 
Your warrior sons, to whom in this high test 


Our fortunes we confide. aie 


Brothers and sisters in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to-night, the first Sunday of a New Year, 
the centenary year of Waterloo, we are treading, 
we are kneeling, upon holy ground. The graves 
of Nelson, of Wellington, of Roberts are beneath 
our feet, and our cathedral is to-day at the 
centre of an Empire the vision of which, the 
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range of which, was unseen, unguessed, a hundred 
years ago. On this our Intercession Day 
prayers have been going up to God from 
Christian peoples, and not Christian peoples 
only, along the wide circumference of the world. 
On Canadian rivers, and Australian pastures, 
and hot Indian plains, men and women and 
children are remembering before God the sons 
and fathers and brothers whom they love— 
the men of loyalty and courage who to the call 
of the Empire when her honour is at stake have 
made ready answer, ‘Here am I; send me.’ 
We should be graceless indeed if on our day 
of prayer we failed in the giving of humble, 
heartfelt thanks to our nation’s God and Guide 
for that great rallying of our brothers from 
across the sea. The glad and eager rally is 
itself a token that when we have prayed for His 
blessing and guidance in the welding of our 
Empire’s life we have not asked in vain. Nor 
is it a little thing that our brothers and Allies 
in France and, where possible, in Belgium 
should be uniting their prayers with ours, and 
that many Christian folk in lands outside the 
strife should be remembering us, on bended 
knees, to-day. 

And so, while on these memorable days of 
an opening year we pray for wisdom and under- 
standing, for counsel and strength, we shall, 
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with equal earnestness, give thanks. The 
unstinted devotion of our dauntless men by 
sea and land, regarding not their lives unto 
the death, is a priceless heritage in the unrolling 
and upbuilding of a nation’s story. As with 
bowed head and quivering lip we commend 
their souls into the hands of a faithful Creator 
and most merciful Saviour we feel how the very 
passing of those brave and buoyant lives into 
the world beyond pierces the flimsy barrier 
between the things which are seen and temporal 
and the things which are unseen and eternal, 
and again we can, and do, give thanks. God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living :— 

Nor dare to sorrow with increase of grief 

When they who go before 

Go furnished, or because their span was brief. . . 

For doubt not but that in the worlds above 

There must be other offices of love, 

That other tasks and ministries there are, 

Since it is promised that His servants there 

Shall serve Him still. Therefore be strong, be strong, 

Ye that remain, nor fruitlessly revolve, 

Darkling, the riddles which ye cannot solve, 

But do the works that unto you belong. 

And in doing that work, come joy or sorrow, 
in following the pathway which He, our living 
Lord, has planned and marked for us—‘ The 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus.’ Therefore, and to that end, we 
fall to prayer, 
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I have overcome the world.—JouN xvi. 33. 


To-pay, from early morning onwards, this 
cathedral, the cradle and centre of our Church’s 
historic life, has been aglow with glad and 
thankful service. And as the centuries have 
run their course, ever since these arches first 
stood sharp and white from the mason’s chisel, 
they have resounded every Easter to the same 
glad strain. The successive congregations to- 
day have been here not mainly for instruction, 
scarcely even for supplication, but for giving of 
thanks. That is the abiding Easter note. In 
the early Church a rule for a time prevailed that 
worshippers should on Easter Day not even 
kneel, but stand upright in token that their 
very prayers were turned to praise. It is 
certain that no event in our Divine Lord’s 
earthly life—no, not the Cross itself—was found 
in Apostolic days, and since, to be so suggestive, 
so helpful, so inspiriting, as the fact of His 
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Resurrection from the tomb. The very first 
Christian sermon, by the foremost of the 
Apostles, had for its subject ‘ This Jesus hath 
God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses.’ 
So it was, right onwards. We wonder some- 
times at the keenness of the strife in rather 
later days about the exact date on which Easter 
should be observed. It reminds us how 
perilously easy it is for a flame to be fanned 
into conflagration from very trifling beginnings. 
But it calls attention also to the vital importance 
and the glad sacredness which men felt to belong 
to everything concerning Easter Day. Sections 
of the Church might differ and even wrangle 
about dates and about the right manner of 
keeping them, but paramount in everybody’s 
mind was the duty and privilege of the 
observance. Our Prayer Book dwells with un- 
faltering emphasis upon the Easter observance, 
and the Easter Communion, especially binding 
upon us all. 

Now, why this unique importance, this 
predominant rule? What special and over- 
mastering message did Easter, does Easter, 
bring? I have seen it said—and that by 
prominent teachers—that it was from the Easter 
triumph that men learned the reality of the 
immortal life beyond our present vision. But 
is that so? The keen, devout Jew or Israelite— 
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the men of whom the Apostles were specimens 
and spokesmen—did not need the evidence of 
Easter morning to prove to them that this life 
is not all and the grave is not the end. They 
were already believers in that. Our Lord had 
taken that belief, so to speak, for granted in all 
that He taught by act or spoken word. No, 
the distinctive message which the Resurrection 
brought was other than that. What it did was 
to strike the note of victory. What had seemed 
to be failure and defeat was really triumph. 
The note rang out at once and it sounded on— 
‘I am He that liveth and was dead’; ‘ This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.’ The faith of Easter Day: it is 
sounding on still. When, in face of the hugeness 
of the world’s wrongdoing and indifference, the 
evil habits, the impurity, the low standard, we 
feel sometimes an inrush of unconquerable 
despondency both about ourselves and others— 
then ? Why then look back to Apostolic days. 
Find what the Easter message meant for those 
few men and what were the odds they had to 
face, and you simply dare not be fainthearted 
or despondent for another hour. Look upward, 
look outward, and compare your difficulties 
and obstacles with theirs. What hope—if I 
may adopt or adapt the words of a great preacher 
a generation ago—what hope could there have 
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seemed to be for Christianity when the sun was 
setting on the little group which bore to the 
grave under the olive-trees the blood-stained 
figure which had been unnailed from the shameful 
Cross ? What hope a few years later when the 
infant Society of Christ was ravaged and 
scattered by a ruthless persecution ? What 
chance against the powers, the laws, the religions 
of the world when Paul, a poor hunted 
missionary, stood scarred and sick, chained and 
doomed, with not one soul beside him before 
the judgment-seat in Rome ? What hope when 
Nero drove his chariot through the gardens of 
his palace amid blazing torches, of which each 
torch was a living martyr? What hope when 
the Roman Emperor, 150 years later, could 
strike, it is said, a medal to commemorate the 
final wiping out of the Christian Faith? And 
yet what did happen? Which did triumph ? 
And why? Why? Because of the quiet, 
persistent, thankful, trustful faith in the Easter 
message, which we are ‘passing on’ in our 
hymns to-day—the message, the truth, which 
could give them not merely humble hope, but 
a deliberate, assured sense of victory and 
triumph. For these men—and not a whit less 
for us—the record lived and breathed of the 
Lord’s quiet words in the Upper Room on the 
night before He died—‘ In the world ye shall 
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have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.’ 

My brothers and sisters, nearly nineteen 
hundred Paschal moons have waxed and waned 
since then, and not one of them has locked down 
upon so colossal, so fearful a whirlpool of human 
strife as is tempestuously engulfing some of 
the fairest fields of Christendom to-day. What 
bearing has the Easter message upon all 
that ? Is there one of us but has disquietingly 
asked himself at times, in the fast few months, 
Does it mean the failure, the bankruptcy of 
Christianity, and the falsifying of every Easter 
message of good cheer? And the answer— 
yes, let us be honest—the answer is not quite 
easy. But I think we can find it if, with such 
strength and calmness of thought as we can 
muster, we set ourselves to try. It would be 
impossible to do so with any thoroughness here 
and now. It has been helpfully done for us 
by a whole group of wise teachers. Meantime, 
let me just say this. That good people find 
the question perplexing is due, I think, to their 
isolating the War from all other contemporary 
facts. If we put the question bluntly, and by 
itself, ‘ Can it be in accordance with the Will of 
God—can it be really loyal to Christ, that 
Christian nations should marshal their citizens 
and go forth to attack and kill one another ?’ 
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The answer is plain. Such things are clearly 
and certainly not in accordance with the 
spirit which the Lord Jesus Christ brought 
into the world and taught to men: ‘Sirs, 
ye are brethren ’—brethren in Jesus Christ. 
*“Why do ye wrong one to another?’ Or, 
again, ‘ Jesus turned and rebuked them, and 
said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of.’ 

_ But, my friends, as things are, we cannot 
thus isolate the War from what we rightly call 
its ‘ circumstances ’—the things standing around 
it—going before it, conditioning or requiring 
its happening. We must go farther back, or 
deeper down, and we shall find abundant ground 
for, and meaning in, the Lord’s rebuke; 
abundant ground for, and meaning in, our 
penitence and shame, that Christendom—the 
peoples, that is, wherein the Christian faith is 
supposed to be dominant—should after all these 
centuries be in such a plight ; with such lament- 
able and profound lack of Christian faith and 
such feebleness of Christian purpose as to become 
the seed-plot wherein these baneful anti-Christian 
things can grow and spread and bring forth their 
accursed fruit. Baneful, anti-Christian things, 
There may be a mere vulgar spirit of aggrandise- 
ment, or, more subtle and dangerous, the spirit 
of forceful self-will, prepared on behalf of what 
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men think are their rights, to trample under- 
foot those who thwart them. Or there may be 
the spirit of revenge, or the spirit of sheer 
jealousy, disguised probably under another 
name, and needing the touch of an Ithuriel spear 
to reveal its true character. These are the 
plants of poisonous growth which have cor- 
rupted Christian soil, and made possible, even 
now, the hideous and barbaric strife which is 
absorbing our every interest and humiliating 
every thoughtful servant of the Lord Christ. 
But we cannot set things right by saying simply 
and suddenly, ‘For us Christians this War is 
wrong—stop it.’ There is no ‘short cut ; 
to the destruction of these evil things. The 
uprooting, cleansing process has to begin farther 
back. Let us set ourselves with every ounce of 
power that we possess to begin it afresh, even 
now, so that when these horrible months are, by 
God’s mercy, ended we may start afresh in every 
Christian land with a sounder belief in the 
meaning and the practicalness of the prayer 
‘Thy Kingdom come.’ If any man among us 
doubts whether we can now, in carrying the War 
forward in stern, unshakable determination to 
its decisive close, have a conscience as regards 
this War itself absolutely clear in the sight of 
God and man, let him ask himself this question, 
Should I feel happier now, more loyal to Christ 
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and to His principles, if we in England were 
to-day standing on one side, mere lookers-on, 
bearing no part in the common suffering, while 
France and Belgium were trampled and devas- 
tated, and we expressed our sympathy and 
did nothing more? We have not so learned 
our duty; we do not so interpret our share 
in the sacred trust on behalf of principles 
which seem to us to be those of honour and 
truthfulness and of respect for others’ rights. 
We have no right to ask that we should escape 
our share of the burden or of the purifying 
discipline. Of course, it is not all quite simple. 
Few large things ever are. One and all, the 
Christian nations of this century and last century 
have need of penitence; of searching and 
penetrating self-examination; of seeking for- 
giveness for apathy and carelessness and selfish- 
ness and lack of loyalty to Christ. Out of the 
welter of all those faults and failures some 
large, clear duties seem now to emerge, and we 
are striving by God’s grace to follow them. 
We can follow them, as I verily believe, without 
doubt or hesitation, as at this solemn Eastertide 
we make our Communion and say our prayers 
for those who are set in the midst of so many 
and great dangers, or who perhaps have already 
passed into the larger life where beyond these 
voices there is peace. 
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It would be easy to expand in different ways 
our reason for the humble and yet firm belief 
that in what our nation is at this momentous 
crisis doing it is right. But, taking that as our 
conviction, I would rather say something 
practical about a few of the duties and difficulties 
which are ours in the daily round of our home 
life during weeks and months the like of which 
neither we nor our grandsires have known. I 
reminded you a few moments ago of our Divine 
Master’s words to His angry and vengeful 
disciples, when, jealous for His honour, they 
wished to destroy those whom they deemed to 
be His foes—‘ Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of.’ Is the warning quite unneeded. 
in England this Easter? We have heard with 
our ears, a few of us perhaps have seen with 
our eyes, the great, the unutterable wrongs 
perpetrated upon helpless people in this turmoil 
of passionate strife, occasionally, it would seem, 
under the deliberate orders of men in authority 
among our foes, and we feel that we do well 
to be angry. Yes, where these things are true 
we do well to be angry. But there is something 
else to remember. In such thoughts we are 
face to face with a real peril. If our anger 
against acts of petty cruelty or of high-handed 
and ruthless brutality were to lead us into a 
spirit of retaliation in kind—a spirit of it, even 
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if it never took shape in action—we should 
thereby have suffered the deepest wrong of all. 
There are many ways in which this War must 
needs bring us grave and irremediable loss. 
Let the stricken hearts tell and the shadowed 
homes. But the worst of all ills that could 
come to us would be the dragging down of high 
spirit and noble impulse and chivalrous care 
for the weak or the captive to a lower level. 
To debase our moral currency—to follow in 
home-wish and home-talk and intercourse the 
degrading, the disgraceful example—that would 
be to sink low indeed. To bring that about 
would be the worst wrong of all that the War 
could do to us. It would be disloyal to our 
best traditions and to the ideals we cherish. 
It would be disloyal to our Lord. Go back 
again in thought to the evening in the Upper 
Room when the Lord looked on into the coming 
days. He was face to face with the unutterable 
suffering and the cruel indignities and wrongs 
which were forthwith to be His, and a little later 
to be in some measure theirs, and He told them 
calmly, ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation. 
But be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world ’—I have, that is, brought in and given 
you something which is stronger than all the 
world—a love which passeth understanding, 
which can hold and penetrate your life with 
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a power which is unconquerable because it is 
Divine. To follow, however dimly, however 
far off, that ideal will make impossible, un- 
thinkable, the spirit of mere vengeance, the 
spirit of scornful hatred towards even the most 
relentless foe. 

My brothers and sisters, I do not say that 
these ideals can readily be made ours in practice. 
But there they are, and in proportion as we are 
loyal to Him we shall strive thitherward. And, 
in checking the uprising spirit of overmastering 
wrath against the perpetrators of dishonourable 
wrong, beware of letting your anger—righteous 
anger, so it be free from hate or petty vengeful- 
ness—miss its mark. Such wrongdoers, when 
really found, deserve the most condign punish- 
ment. But be it always remembered that 
there are thousands of our German fellow 
Christians in that great country who would 
detest, as strongly as we can detest them, 
: barbarities and cruelties against a foe, Fathers 
and mothers, wives and sisters there, are sending 
out their dearest with the thought and prayer 
that God will enable them to be valiant unto 
death for what they do believe—however strange 
that may seem to us—to be the cause of justice 
and right. That may be to us a bewildering— 
it has been called a ‘staggering ’"—thought. But 
it is true. It is not to these people that we 
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ascribe the accursed spirit which lies, so far as 
we can see, at the root of all this hideous strife. 
The fact that in the nation with which we are at 
war there are thousands of such people does 
not make us bate one jot of our own unswerving, 
unsparing endeavour on behalf of what we are 
humbly, firmly, decisively persuaded is righteous 
and true. But it gives more gentleness, perhaps, 
to our thoughts, and it gives beyond question 
fresh meaning to our prayers that out of these 
tangles of horror the Lord may guide us at 
length into His way of peace. Our blessed 
Lord Himself will bring His faithful people 
at last into that haven where we would be. 
The world-forces look uncontrollable—but ‘ be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.’ 
One more point. It is of high importance. 
It is practical, perhaps it is prosaic, but it needs 
saying, and saying with all the power that is 
ours to make it tell. We believe our cause in 
this Great War to be indisputably right. We 
are firmly, devoutly resolved that it shall 
prevail. We mean to persevere unflinchingly, 
be the difficulties and delays what they may. 
But, for everybody’s sake, we want these 
difficulties, these delays, to be overcome. So 
shall the right ending be attained. For that we 
must have fit men, fit armaments. Fit men. 
What the Empire owes to those who are giving 
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ungrudgingly—be it their own lives or the lives 
of those near and dear to them—to the cause 
wherein their King and Country send them, we 
know, and we thank God for it every day. In 
their preparation-months the fitness grows apace. 
But it is not all easy and plain. There are 
temptations, there are pitfalls, there are stains 
which disfigure and discredit our young manhood 
here and there, at the very time of our united 
effort, and the stains are not all of their making. 
In the face of these facts it is ours to see that 
every stumbling-block and every temptation 
that we can remove is determinedly cleared 
away. Upon that we have everywhere said 
and thought so much, and striven so perse- 
veringly that I need not dwell upon it now. 
Pray God—yes, in our righteous cause we are 
not afraid to pray God—that there be on the 
part of the country’s best manhood no slackening 
of that continuous effort—no break in the 
supply of strong men quietly ready thus to 
dare all things for what as a people we are 
set to do. 

And then fit armaments. Supplies, whether 
of food and clothing, or of the more direct 
munitions wherewith to bring the War and its 
horrors to a speedier close. It is here that we 
are told that difficulties now arise which might 
go far, if they be not overcome, to cripple and 
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maim the best endeavours of our chiefs and 
terribly to increase the daily perils of our men, 
The physical labour involved in maintaining 
these supplies at their full strength is exacting 
in the extreme, and this has led to new and 
perhaps unforeseen dangers. Unless we can 
decisively destroy the insidious lure of intoxi- 
cating drink, the whole issues, we are told, may 
be affected. Can it be so? Is it thinkable 
that, for want of effort and discipline brought 
to bear upon ourselves at home, we shall let 
the splendid devotion of our brothers and sons 
in trench and battleship be wasted ? To every 
thoughtful man and woman such a notion is 
intolerable, and we have set ourselves to see 
whether there be any way in which by example 
or by fellowship we can help to ease the stress 
of temptation and to carry our part of the 
common burden. And the opportunity seems 
clearly to be offered us. Let us as a whole 
people show our caring. Numberless men up 
and down the land have fretted because there 
has seemed to be so little which those who can- 
not now bear arms can definitely do, so little 
sacrifice which they can personally make, 
Here, then, is something. Not very much 
perhaps, but something. We are confidently 
assured that if in British households generally 
the use of alcoholic drink were to be voluntarily 
suspended during the continuance of the War, 
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the effect would be so startling as to change 
forthwith the whole situation. Brothers, if 
that be so, are there any of us who will willingly 
hold back ? The King has announced his own 
readiness to set the example, and with whatever 
influence my office gives me I desire to press 
upon Church and people the responsibility of 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ which thus becomes ours. I am 
in a position to tell you how confident the King 
is that the response will be ready and widespread. 
To some of us the appeal is not new. I ventured 
more than five months ago to put it before the 
nation. But the urgency is far greater now, 
and the leadership offered to us is, so far as I 
know, unexampled in matters of the kind. To 
disregard it is a grave thing. I speak as to 
wise men. Judge ye what I say. 

I have done. I want our Easter message 
to sound forth words of high and sacred hope. 
We Christian folk have, for centuries past, been 
far too apt to regard our Faith, our sacred cause, 
as if it were overmastered by the world’s power 
and the world’s wrongfulness. It is not over- 
mastered. It wins. It is the conquering, not 
the losing, cause. ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world ’ :— 


Then faint not, falter not, nor plead 
Thy weakness. Truth itself is strong. 

The lion’s strength, the eagle’s speed 
Were not alone vouchsafed to wrong. 
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Out of the turmoil of these months of war there 
can come—please God, there is going to come— 
a new beginning in a score of ways for our 
country’s health and well-being. These months 
of sternest discipline are not going to have been 
spent in vain. We are strengthening every- 
where the forces of what is straight and manly 
and self-controlled. The laggard and the sloth- 
ful are being startled into new life. There are 
ills in plenty to be faced and conquered. 
Conquer them we will in the strength of our 
Lord, Who is alive and with us now. ‘In the 
world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.’ 
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Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.—Joun xv. 13. 
WE are met to-night for a definite and a very 
sacred purpose. Here at the centre and hub of 
the Empire’s life we desire to thank God together 
for the splendid devotion of our brothers from 
Australia and New Zealand, who in the cause 
whereto we, as a people, have set our hand, 
regarded not their lives unto the death. It is 
as Christians that we are here to-night, as men 
and women, that is, who hold definitely to 
certain great truths, and are not ashamed to say 
so. We are firm in the belief that the bit of 
life which we spend here—be it, on man’s 
reckoning, long or short—is not all. This part 
of it is of vital moment. It is a great oppor- 
tunity. It is a high and even perilous trust. 
It is capable of splendid use. But it is quite 
certainly—as we Christians view it—not all. 
It isa part of something larger, something with 


a nobler range. 
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And Christ has to do with all of it, here and 
hereafter, and He made it clear that in His eyes 
it matters vitally how we spend and use this 
part of it, how we ‘ devote ’ it, how, if need calls, 
we lay it down. He spoke of these things to 
His friends on the night before He died, when the 
full moonlight was flooding the Upper Room, and 
He was bidding them farewell. This is only a 
part, He told them, but it ought to be a glad 
and bright part, of the larger life. And its 
gladness, its joy, would depend, in each man’s 
case, upon whether he had learned the greatness 
of its value as something to be used, devoted, 
laid down, if need be, for the sake of other 
people. That was the key to His life, His joy ; 
it would be the key to theirs. He bid them try 
to understand it so. That, He says, was why 
He had been reminding them of what He had 
come to do. ‘ These things have I spoken unto 
you ’—Why ?—‘that my joy ’—the joy of ready 
sacrifice for others, the true test of love— might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be full. 

. Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 

You see, my brothers and sisters, how all 
that bears upon the thought which is just now 
sweeping across and through us as a people and 
which helps to crowd these seats to-night. We 
want, as Christians, to say together in St. Paul’s 
this evening that we honestly, deliberately believe 
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these fearful perils, these wounded or stricken 
bodies of our best and bravest, these saddened 
hearths and darkened homes, to be worth while. 
And if they are ‘ worth while,’ they are right. 
The offering, terrible as it is, ought to be made 
without reserve for the sake of what is, as we 
deliberately judge, the cause of truth and honour, 
the cause of good faith and ordered liberty 
among the peoples of Europe and of the world. 
It is a duty grave, inspiring, urgent, which ought 
to rally us every one. 

I do not pause to ask whether the sacrifice 
would be worth while if this life on earth were 
all. I think it would; but I need not dwell 
upon that now. It is as Christians that we meet 
to-night, and to a belief in the larger life lying 
behind and around and beyond what we see; a 
Christian, however bewildered he feel about 
how it can all work out, is clearly pledged. 
Most of us, I suppose, whisper longingly at times, 
perhaps in hours like this we say out, almost 
imperatively, ‘ We want to know more, a great 
deal more, about the nature, even the particulars, 
of that other life. They are so difficult to 
picture in plain words in their relation to what 
we are familiar with here, and the more we 
try to work out the vision the more bewildered 
we grow. Is there nothing in the Bible to tell 
us plainly how it all will be, or, rather, how 
it all is ?’ 
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The answer is not difficult. The Bible does 
not furnish any such detailed answer to our long- 
ing inquiry. It gives us unchallengeably the 
sure and certain faith in that greater life. That 
faith underlies as a firm basis the whole New 
Testament. But neither in vision nor parable 
is the veil wholly drawn aside. As the old seer 
said, ‘ The secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God,’ and these are among the secret things. 
We know little; but what we do know we 
know for certain. 

Remember this: We are loyal to our Lord 
Christ, Whose life was the light of men, and 
Whose words and teaching are our strength and 
stay. We believe Him whatever else we doubt. 
Now, take any section—say, any five chapters 
of the Gospel story—about what He said and 
did. Read them anew, trying, as you read, to 
destroy or do without the basis and background 
of that other larger life, and you will find the 
account, I do not hesitate to say, simply unin- 
telligible as words of truth. The belief, the 
knowledge as to that larger life underlies and 
colours the whole, and makes it literally true to 
say that if we are Christians, if we are believers 
in Him at all, that certitude which He gives us 
is and must be ours. Without it you cannot 
advance a yard in the understanding of what 
His Gospel meant. On that last evening He 

told them He was going away. But why? 
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“I go to prepare a place for you... that 
where I am there ye may be also.’ That is 
to say, ‘ You are to live on and to work on.’ 
What meaning else for some of the most prac- 
tical and inspiring of the parables which He had 
given them? ‘Thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 
What meaning for the story of the rich man and 
Lazarus ? What meaning for the words of 
definite and uplifting promise to the thief upon 
the Cross? ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.’ And so we might run on. Brothers, 
to us Christians it is not a hope only, it is a sure 
and certain hope. 

It is well to remember that this is so when 
in the cloudy and dark day we are fretting and 
wondering and seem only to stretch lame hands 
and grope. But we perhaps ask: ‘ Why, why, 
this absence of some clear exposition of it all ?’ 
Well, what if, to our present faculties such know- 
ledge would be literally unconveyable in terms 
that we could understand? Many here are 
familiar with—some perhaps have ere now 
quoted—a, certain picture-parable which belongs 
specially to this cathedral. Just two centuries 
ago, the Christian philosopher, George Berkeley, 
a singularly clear thinker, was standing, as he 
tells us, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where he noticed 
a little fly crawling on one of those great pillars. 
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He had been uplifted in thought by the over- 
whelming grandeur of symmetry and design 
in pier and arch and dome and gallery, and the 
relation of each part to each and to the whole. 
And then he watched the little crawling fly, 
to whom no understanding of the whole was 
possible, who could see nothing of its harmonies, 
and to whom, as he puts it, ‘ nothing could appear 
but the small inequalities in the surface of the 
hewn stone, which in the view of the insect 
seemed so many deformed rocks and precipices.’ 
Here, he thought, is the likeness of each human 
being as he creeps along. The sorrow which, 
like some dreadful precipice, interrupts our 
life, may turn out to be nothing but the joining 
or cement which binds the portions and sections 
of the greater life into one beautiful and har- 
monious whole. The dark path may be but 
the curve which, in the full daylight of a 
brighter world, will be seen to be the inevitable 
span of some majestic arch. ‘Now, I know 
in part ’——and what a very little part it is—‘ but 

then shall I know even as also I am known.’ 
Does all that seem poor and vague and 
cheerless to the young wife across whose sunny 
home the dark shadow has fallen, to the mother 
who, through all her brave faith, looks out 
dazed and dry-eyed upon the shattering of the 
hopes which had been her daily happiness and 
strength ? The message is not—or it will not 
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always be—vague and cheerless if the firm and 
even glad courage with which a few months 
ago she offered willingly what she loved best on 
earth, be transmuted now into trustful prayer 
and into loyal proud thankfulness for duty 
nobly done, and into quiet awaiting of the 
ampler life beyond, with the answer it must 
bring in His good time to the questions of the 
aching heart. Which of us but has been 
inspired already by what Our Father has shown 
us to be possible—nay, rather to be actually 
attained—in the ennobled lives of those whom 
He ‘ out of weakness has made strong’? There 
is—for we are seeing it every day—as real a 
heroism of the stricken home as the heroism of 
the shell-swept trench, or of the quivering deck. 
For that, too, for those brave women in England, 
or in the Southern Seas, we are upon our knees 
to-night, thanking ‘ the God of all comfort Who 
comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we 
may be able to comfort them which are in any 
trouble by the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of God.’ 

But in this great gathering to-night we want 
another note besides that. We must have the 
triumph-note for those whose self-sacrifice has 
meant so much to their country and to those 
who honour them. It has been theirs, in 
enthusiastic eager self-surrender, to reach what 
Christ marks as the highest grade of human 
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love. ‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 
Gratefully and reverently we remember that 
heroism now. That is what brings us here 
for thanksgiving and for prayer. Among the 
lives laid down could be found, as always, bright 
examples of the young leadership to which we 
had looked, for upholding among their fellows 
the spirit which sets manliness upon the surest 
basis—the basis of personal loyalty to Christ. 
For those lives and for the footprints which 
they have left upon the sands of time we give 
praise to God to-day. 

But it would be unnatural, untrue, to claim 
for all who thus gave their lives in their country’s 
cause, the character of stainless purity, or of 
the saintliness which we sing of in our hymns. 
Some of them, perhaps many of them, were not 
‘saints’ at all. They were manly sons of the 
greatest Empire in the world. They were brave 
and buoyant, with plenty of the faults and 
failures which go so often with high spirit. They 
need, as we shall need, forgiveness and cleansing 
and new opportunity, and they are in their 
Father’s keeping, and He knows and cares. 
Be it theirs—shall we not pray it with all our 
hearts ?—be it theirs, under His good hand, to 
pass onward in the new and larger life from 
strength to strength. 
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Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow! 

For never shall their aureoled presence lack : 

I see them muster in a gleaming row, : 

With ever-youthful brows that nobler show: 

We find in our dull road their shining track ; 
In every nobler mood 

We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 

Part of our life’s unalterable good. 


Do these words seem too high for what 
we are remembering? I think not. This vast 
War, without parallel in history for the horrible 
scale and sweep of its devastating bloodshed, is 


—— 


a 


unparalleled in other ways as well. The feat} 


of arms which was achieved on the rocky beach 
and scrub-grown cliffs of the Gallipoli Peninsula 
in the grey dawn of St. Mark’s Day, April 25, 
was a feat, we are assured, whose prowess has 
never been outshone, has scarcely ever been 
rivalled, in military annals. As the open boats, 
under a hail from hidden guns, poured out their 
men in thousands on the beach, below perpen- 
dicular cliffs of tangled scrub, the task of 
breasting those heights looked, to many ex- 
pert eyes, a sheer impossibility. But by the 
dauntless gallantry of brave men the impos- 
sible feat was accomplished, and the record of 
those hours and of the days which followed 
is now a portion of our Empire’s heritage 
for ever. 


1 J, Russell Lowell.j Ode recited at the Harvard Com- 
memoration, July 21, 1865. 
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And who did it? It was not the product 
of the long discipline of some veteran corps 
of soldiers. It was mainly the achievement of 
men from sheep-stations in the Australian Bush, 
or from the fields or townships of New Zealand, 
who, a few short months ago, had no dream of 
warfare, as, like other civilians, they went about 
their ordinary work. But the call rang out, and 
the response was ready, and the result is before 
us all. ‘I have never,’ says one competent 
observer after the battle, ‘I have never seen 
the like of these wounded Australians in war 
before. They were happy because they knew 
they had been tried for the first time, and had 
not been found wanting. No finer feat of 
arms has been performed during the War than 
this sudden landing in the dark, the storming 
of the heights, and, above all, the holding on 
to the position thus won while reinforcements 
were poured from the transports.’ 

It is high praise, but the witness is true, and 
those Australians and New Zealanders are en- 
rolled among the champions whom the Empire, 
for generations to come, will delight to honour. 
One of the best traits of all is the generous 
tribute given by each group to the indomitable 
valour of the rest. To quote from the private 
letter of a young New Zealander: ‘ The Austra- 
lians were magnificent, and deserve every good 
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word that is said of them.’ And all unite to 
praise the officers, midshipmen, and men who 
formed the beach parties in that eventful 
landing—each boat, we are reminded, ‘in charge 
of a young midshipman, many of whom have 
come straight from Dartmouth after only a  / 
couple of terms.’ aes 
But of necessity it was at fearful cost that 
these gallant deeds were done, and the great 
roll of drums under this dome to-night will 
reverberate our reverent and grateful sym- 
pathy to the Empire’s farthest bound. This 
memorable act of stoutest service gives response 
already to the rallying call of the poet-bishop of 
Australia :— 


By all that have died for men, 
By Christ who endured the Cross. 
Count nothing but honour gain, 
Count all that is selfish loss. 


Take up with a loyal heart 
The burden upon you laid; 
Who fights on the side of God 

Needs never be afraid. 


Be true to the great good land, 
And rear ’neath the Southern sun 

A race that shall hold its own, 
And last till the world be done. 


When in conditions the hardest and the 


1 Australia. By Dr. Gilbert White, Bishop of Carpentaria. 
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most unpromising, Australia and New Zealand 
came successively to the birth a century ago, as 
a living part of the British Empire, who would 
have dared to fashion in remotest vision the 
stern, yet romantic, story of 1915? The eager 
manhood of the young raw Commonwealth, 
the product of our own time, first carried with 
swift safety across the successive seas, then 
disciplined and prepared for action under the 
shadow of the world-old Pyramids, and then 
gaining their first experience of the shock of the 
onset within sight and hearing of the plains of 
Troy—an almost inconceivable intermingling 
of the old world and the new. The bare story 
is itself a stimulus and a reminder of what the 
lessons of history and the trust of Empire mean. 
God give us grace so to bear ourselves as a 
united people that we may be building out of 
this welter of fearful pain and strife the walls 
of His greater kingdom upon earth—the kingdom 
that is to endure: when the nations of the 
earth, and not least our own peoples—Britain 
and Canada and Australia and New Zealand 
and South Africa and India—bring into it, 
each of them, their honour and their glory, the 
distinctive powers and blessings that God has 
given to each several one, to make glad the city 
of our God, the habitation of the Prince of 

Peace. 
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AFTER A YEAR OF WAR 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 

strong.—1 Cor. xvi. 13. 
THE words have the ring which makes phrases 
live. They have, as Martin Luther puts it, 
hands and feet. Hundreds of us must feel, 
some of us have urged, even persistently, on our 
friends, that the straight, strong words furnish 
the very thought which should be gripping and 
steadying us just now. ‘Watch ye, stand 
fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong.’ 

To the men and women of our Empire to-day 
has come in the unrolling of the world’s life, 
an unparalleled trust—not laid in like degree 
upon any of our sires—the trust of bearing 
part in a conflict of absolutely gigantic scale 
and. fierceness, involving the largest principles 
of conduct—the simplest issues of right and 
wrong. These issues may be hidden in a cloud 
of words, or twisted out of shape in diplomatic 
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papers, or half forgotten in the clash of arms. 
But there they are. I suppose we have all 
tried, according to our powers, to reckon quietly 
and honestly, before God and man, what the 
issue is. Clear thinkers and sound guides have 
helped us to set the facts in array. We have 
done it. We have made up our minds. Every 
month adds proof that we said and judged 
aright when on this exact day a year ago, after 
exhausting every effort which could be honour- 
ably made to avert the conflict, we deliberately 
faced the tremendous issue, and unsheathed 
the sword in a cause which we can, with clear 
conscience, commend to God—the cause of 
fealty to plighted word and of resistance to the 
ruthless dominance of force, and force alone. 
If then, to the best of the powers God gives 
us, our vision is thus clear and undeviating, it 
remains that we put into the furtherance of 
the right every ounce of strength, and, what is 
harder, of perseverance, which we can muster 
and sustain. The duty is absolute. Are we 
alive to it in every fibre of our corporate and 
several lives ? Watch ye. Be alert. The well- 
being of the world in centuries unborn may 
turn upon our right use everywhere and in all 
ways of this momentous, this decisive hour. If 
there be hesitancy or reserve, can we at all 
count upon it that right shall win ? And then ?— 
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Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood for the good or evil side. 

as great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or 
light, 

And he choice goes by for ever *twixt that darkness and that 
ight. 


It is not easy for any of us to bring home 
to ourselves the scale, far less the consequences, 
of this upheaval and uprooting of what we 
deemed the very bases of Christian fellowship 
among men. We see it in degree. Look at 
our diaries or letters written only last summer 
—at the things which then loomed so large, 
while the events which would dwarf them into 
utter significance were almost upon us? We 
marvel, and then we turn back with a sense 
of awe to this month’s, this week’s vast happen- 
ings, and we bow the head and watch and pray, 
and then and thus clinch anew the unshakable 
resolve that we in our place and. calling will 
indeed, please God, be worthy of so great an 
hour. 

Watch ye, stand fast in the faith.’ There 
lies the clue. There sounds the note. It is the 
note of loyalty to Him Who calls. It is the 
principle of fealty to a living Lord. Brothers 
and sisters, when you were brought one by one 
before you could dream of what it meant to 
claim in Holy Baptism your heritage in the 
Society of Jesus Christ on earth, the Cross of 
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sacrifice and self-surrender was marked upon 
your brow, ‘in token that hereafter he shall 
not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ 
crucified and manfully to fight under His 
banner.’ And now, ‘Stand fast in the faith ’ 
—the faith in a Father’s care Who knows and 
loves and guides, to Whom we can in humble 
confidence commit the issues, if so be that with 
loins girt and with lights burning we are doing 
what in us lies to maintain unflinchingly that 
for which our faith stands, whatsoever things 
are honourable and just and pure and of good 
report. Jesus Christ has taught us on the 
Galilean mountain-side, and on the uplifted 
Cross, what self-surrender for others’ sake can 
mean. He has raised what we perhaps regard 
as the simpler elemental virtues of purity and 
love to a level which makes detestable to us 
whatsoever things are coarse, or cruel, or untrue. 
It is in hours of test and strain that we find 
the priceless value of that truth which He 
committed to our hands to hold for Him. He 
gives us power afresh and afresh to hold and 
wield it as time after time we kneel in His presence 
to gain in His Sacramental gift the strengthening 
and refreshing of our souls. ‘Watch ye, stand 

fast in the faith.’ 
And then: ‘Quit you like men.’ In the 
Greek it is one strong word. Hold and use 
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what manhood stands for. The firm, well- 
set, thoughtful prowess into which the 
visions of boyhood have matured, the force- 
fulness which has outgrown the lad’s light- 
hearted ardour while retaining its high spirit, 
the power, if I may quote the words of our 
great Order of Knighthood fashioned at a 
memorable war-time in English history, that 
‘thou mayest so overpass both prosperous and 
adverse encounters, that having stoutly van- 
quished thy enemies, both of body and soul, 
thou mayest not only receive the praise of 
this transient combat, but be crowned with 
the palm of eternal victory.’ Manhood at 
its best—unhesitating, persevering, undismayed. 
To our common life, at this grave hour, the 
women of the Empire are contributing a service 
which manhood cannot rival. The tender and 
resourceful sympathy which is brightening 
hospital and home does not stop there. It 
gives itself, among many other things, to 
‘recreating’ in a very true sense the lives of 
countless men who would do badly without 
such aid. Above all, from English womanhood 
in our homes we have learned this year new 
lessons of the uplifting power of Christian Faith 
and courage and endurance in face of such 
sorrow and strain as can hardly be expressed 
in words. But it is to manhood that the actual 
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word refers, and manhood’s characteristics, 
however splendidly shared, have a separate 
meaning of their own. The compact and 
stalwart muscle has its counterpart in what 
is tougher and deeper than physical prowess, and 
protective chivalry on behalf of those weaker 
than himself is the privilege of every man who 
professes and calls himself Christian. We daily 
acclaim with grateful confidence and high hope 
the buoyant gallantry of those whom we should 
have called quite ordinary men, who pass 
straight from the prosaic paths of common 
life to man with dauntless courage an AXgean 
precipice or a shell-swept trench, offering 
their lives with simplicity and even gladness for 
their country and its cause. ‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.’ 

Yes, but plaudit and reverent admiration 
go only a little way unless we are showing 
in ourselves at home what it means in the nation’s 
hour of need to ‘ quit you like men.’ Brothers, 
it is for that daily opportunity, and for the 
power to every one of us to use it fruitfully, that 
we humbly, eagerly, bend our knees under 
this great dome to-day, and in resolute self- 
surrender—not through others, but ourselves 
—make answer to the Empire’s resonant call. 

A year has gone by since we set our hands 
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to this fearful task. We have learned much, 
we have given our very best and bravest, and, 
before God, we believe it is worth while. And 
now, as the second year of our high emprise 
begins, we realise, far better than we did last 
August, our country’s claim upon us all. Please 
God, no man or woman here is going to leave it 
unanswered, unfulfilled. That offering can be 
a very sacred thing if it be given in the Name 
of Him in Whom we citizens of a Christian 
land believe. He surely calls us as a people, 
His people, to penitence and prayer—penitence 
for forgetfulness and waywardness, for lust and 
sloth, for selfishness and lack of discipline. And 
to-day, as we gird ourselves anew, we think 
upon what we His children might have been, 
and are not. But He is here, and we can speak 
to Him to-day. We do. ‘Lord, we believe; 
help Thou our unbelief.’ Long centuries ago, 
upon a rocky islet which lies almost within 
hearing of the great guns which thunder across 
peninsula and sea to-day, there came to the 
sacred seer a vision of His Presence and His 
abiding might. The world was in throes of 
conflict and unrest when He spake in the 
Apostle’s ear the steadying word: ‘ Fear not, 
I am the first and the last. I am He that 
liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for 
evermore, and have the keys of hell and of 
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death.’ Over these changes and chances, that 
is, Christ rules, Christ abides, and among all 
the horror and desolation which death brings to 
human homes, and in all the carnage and the 
noise of battle sounding like the very gates of 
hell, He holds the keys. ‘ Behold, I am alive 
for evermore, and have the keys of hell and of 
death.’ Therefore, brothers and sisters, there- 
fore to-day, as then, we can stay ourselves on 
Him Who was, and is, and is to come, and 
even while we strive with might and main we 
can look upward and onward, and gain new 
strength and courage from the abiding vision. 
Look for it. Count on it, and then! Forward 
without fear. ‘Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong.’ 
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